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CURRENT OPINION 



The Social Function of Religion 

C. A. EUwood, in the American Journal 
of Sociology for October, declares that fun- 
damentally religion and science are not 
in conflict with each other. The man of 
science should believe in religion as he be- 
lieves in education. True, the metaphysi- 
cal validity of religious concepts has not 
been demonstrated. But it is equally true 
that the principles of education have not 
been metaphysically vindicated. Just as 
the man of science recognizes the positively 
ascertainable facts of education, so he should 
take cognizance of the positive aspects of 
religion in relation to society. 

Now, what is this religion ? Religion 
cannot be identified with any of its histori- 
cal forms, nor with mythology and theology. 
Religion has its roots in the whole nature 
of man. Consequently, his emotional and 
willing sides, as well as his intellectual aspect, 
must be considered. Briefly put, according 
to Professor EUwood, "religion is belief in 
the reality of spiritual life. It is essentially 
an emotional, a valuing attitude toward the 
universe; it is the attitude which projects 
mind, spirit, life with all things" (pp. 293 f.). 
The domain of religion is in the realm of 
values. These values are acquired by reli- 
gion socially. Its concepts of deity, of soul, 
and of responsibility can be accounted for 
socially; they are objectifications of social 
consciousness. 

The function which religion renders to 
society may be briefly indicated thus: Re- 
ligion has been a great force in the conser- 
vation of social values. Society gives birth 
to social values and institutions, and religion 
sanctions them and acts as their guardian. 
These values are conserved by religion from 
one age to another. Moreover, religion 
performs its social function by fostering the 
progress of social values and ideals. It 
actively engages in the production of social 



values. And lastly, religion, in the higher 
stages of culture, calls on individuals for the 
attainment of social value. "The supreme 
role of religion in the higher stages of human 
culture is to enforce the claim to dominance 
in the life of man of the ideal of social 
values" (p. 302). In view of the fact that 
religion exercises such great function in 
society and that it wields power for good or 
evil, religion must be wisely guided in order 
that it may render the best possible service 
to society. Professor EUwood holds that 
the only religion which is adapted to mod- 
ern age is a religion of humanity, a religion 
which will put the service of man above 
all other ends and values. 

Philosophy of Religion as an 
Independent Study 

Mr. F. R. Tennant, in the Expositor for 
September, after showing that the phi- 
losophy of religion has become an inde- 
pendent branch of study, points out the 
subject-matter of this investigation. This 
branch of modern investigation deals with 
religion or religions; it is concerned with all 
forms of religion as its subject-matter. As 
special aspects of philosophy of religion, the 
writer names the practical and the theoreti- 
cal matters. The practical side of it con- 
siders the various ethical systems of reli- 
gions, the moral relation of God and man, 
and the moral argument for the existence 
of God. The theoretical part may be sub- 
divided into positive philosophy of religion 
and theological metaphysics. The former 
takes into account the empirical sciences, 
especially the psychology of religion and 
sociology. Theological metaphysics dis- 
cusses ontology and epistemology. On- 
tology has to do with the problems of the 
being and nature of God, of creation, of the 
soul, and of immortality; and epistemology 
concerns itself with the validity of religious 
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knowledge in relation to agnosticism, natu- 
ralism, and scientific knowledge. The prob- 
lem of epistemology is considered a very- 
important one which calls for serious and 
hard thinking. Thus Mr. Tennant indi- 
cates the comprehensiveness of the field of 
philosophy of religion, and does not leave 
much room for other studies, for example 
theology, whose primary subject-matter is 
religion. The writer would, no doubt, hold 
that theology deals with a particular reli- 
gion, while the philosophy of religion includes 
all religions, or religion in general. 

A. R. Wallace's View of Evolution 

The Outlook, November 23, contains an 
article by Mr. W. B. Northrop on Alfred 
Russell Wallace, who has recently passed 
away. In the interview which the writer 
had with the famous scientist, we find an 
exposition of the latter's view of evolution. 
It is well known that the theory of natural 
selection was contemporaneously discovered 
by Wallace and Charles Darwin; in fact, 
Wallace had formulated the theory before 
Darwin's Origin of Species appeared. While 
there is a general agreement between the 
two scientists respecting the origin of species, 
yet Wallace dissents from Darwin in giv- 
ing a purely naturalistic explanation for the 
process of biological evolution. Wallace 
has expressed his view of evolution in his 
book on Darwinism. There Wallace intro- 
duces spiritual factors to account for the 
higher forms of organic life, especially man. 
This spiritual interpretation of evolution is 
reiterated in the interview of Mr. Northrop 
with the scientist. "It was on this very 
point [the existence of spirit]," says Wallace, 
"that I differed so largely from Darwin. 
He implied that the nature of man — his 
mind and his soul (if he had one) — was 
derived from the lower animals, just as the 
body was so derived. While Darwin did not 
deny the action of the Great First Cause — 
most persons think that Darwin was an 
atheist, but they do not understand his 



work — at the same time he believed that 
man's physical and mental structures de- 
veloped from the struggle for existence, and 
that even the intellectual nature proceeded 
from the lower animals." Wallace's con- 
tention is that man's intellectual, moral, 
and religious capacities cannot be wholly 
accounted for by the theory of natural 
selection. "Evolution is true in part," 
he continues, "but it does not account by 
any means for all the facts. I am one who 
believes there is something in man that is 
infinite and which differs in nature as well 
as in degree from anything which is seen in 
the lower animals. I believe that at a cer- 
tain epoch of our life, when the body is 
ready to receive it, there is an influx of 
spirit, and our existence in the future de- 
pends very largely on how we adapt our- 
selves to this new condition when it comes 
before us." "To call the spiritual nature of 
man a 'by-product,' developed by us in 
our struggle for existence, is a joke too big 
for this little world." " The world has been 
moved far more by spiritual forces than by 
material and selfish ones." So Wallace 
represents a class of men who cannot be 
satisfied with a wholly naturalistic explana- 
tion of organic evolution. 

The Modern Quest for Religion 

Under this title, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
author of The Inside of the Cup, contributes 
a significant paper to the December Cen- 
tury. He thinks that for the discerning — 
for those who can truly see and hear — there 
can be no question that the world is not so 
skeptical about religious truths as formerly, 
even as it was ten years ago, or five years 
ago. That our extraordinary age contains 
an essential force which transcends figures 
and mechanies and sense impressions is 
admitted by many who used to be skeptics, 
and who now see that their philosophies are 
not all-sufficient. 

Below the surface of history, and behind 
the physical aspects of the world, is a great 
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spiritual force which pulses onward like the 
waves of the sea; and both the crests and 
the troughs of this wave-like power have 
meaning and value. There are uses in 
agnosticism and pessimism through their 
checking of an extravagant optimism di- 
vorced from facts. And who shall say that 
the evolutionists have not brought us nearer 
to God ? 

If we do not believe in democracy, we 
shall have difficulty finding a place for our- 
selves in the world which God is creating 
today. Looking around us, we see that 
every institution in modern government 
and modern science has been accomplished 
against the principle for which the church 
still stands, the principle of having our 
thinking done for us. We therefore turn 
away from the religion which is imposed by 
external authority, and continue our quest. 

The religion which answers the needs of 
the present democratic age is one that is 
born in us as we enter the pulsing movement 
of the world's progress, fighting against evil 
under the militant leadership of Jesus Christ. 
In him, the world has something to grow 
into, instead of something to grow away 
from. Religion is not a mere deposit of 
doctrine, but a functional attitude toward 
life and its problems. 

Religions Future of China 

Christians and aliens, who constitute 
only a fraction of i per cent of the Chinese 
population, should not interfere with the 
settlement of the question whether or not 
Confucianism is to be the state religion of 
China. This position is set forth in a 
lengthy article published in the November 
Nineteenth Century by Mr R Fleming 
Johnson, a district officer in Wei-llai-Wei, 
China. The writer shows that the proposal 
to recognize Confucianism in the constitu- 
tion which is being written for the new 
republic does not militate against Christian 
or foreign interests, and that the authors 
of the proposed measure are not agitating 



it in opposition to the modernizing of their 
country by outside influences. 

Confucianism has been the state religion 
of China in the past; and it is imbedded so 
deeply in the nature and customs of the 
mass of the people, that to discontinue it 
would make a violent breach with experi- 
ence, and cut the republic morally adrift 
before the full tide of Christianity has begun 
to flow through the Orient. The China- 
men who advocate the constitutional estab- 
lishment of Confucianism are as eager for 
progress and reform as any of the most 
ardent patriots to be found among the 
leaders of Young China; and they yield to 
none in their readiness to borrow from West- 
ern lands, and from the storehouse of West- 
ern learning and experience, all that may 
contribute toward the strengthening of the 
Chinese state and the moral fiber of its 
people. They recommend a Confucianism 
which will expand with expanding thought, 
which will be fully compatible with evo- 
lutionary progress, and favorable to the 
growth of noble ideals in politics, economics, 
ethics, social life, and religion. 

The New Ethical Atmosphere and 
the Land Problem 

The December Atlantic publishes the 
first instalment of a series on the land 
problem. The communication of Henry 
George's moral fervor to an ever-widening 
circle of followers, the progressive embodi- 
ment of his ideas in legislation throughout 
a large part of the civilized world, and the 
conservation movement in the United States 
are cited by the writer, Mr. F. W. Garrison, 
as facts which make pertinent a restate- 
ment of the aims and accomplishments of 
the land reform crusade inaugurated in 
1879 by Henry George's Progress and 
Poverty. Mr. Garrison's article is not an 
original contribution to the subject, but 
its material is organized in such an effective 
way as to impress the moral aspects of land 
reform upon those who have not been 
hitherto acquainted with the question. 



